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(Continued from page 266.) 

1753.—Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren : 
Under a renewed sense and comfortable ex- 
perience of the gracious and refreshing in- 
fluences of that Divine and heavenly principle 
of light and life, wherein the members of’ the 
true church or body of Christ, however dis- 
persed here on earth, stand joined and cemented 
in the unity of the Spirit, through faith and 
obedience unto Him, their holy Head, Guide, 
and Leader into all Truth, we most tenderly 
and affectionately salute you. 

It behooveth us, in the depth of humility and 
reverence, to consider and remind one another 
of the merciful dealings of the Lord our God, 
who, in the aboundings of his grace, hath called 
us out of this present evil world, to bear among 
the children of men a public profession of our 
faith in, and subjection to, the light and spirit 
of his Son, our Saviour, inwardly revealed. An 
holy and honorable calling! Let us, we beseech 
you, brethren, walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called: “‘ As obedient children, 
not fashioning ourselves according to the former 
lusts in our ignorance; but, as He that hath 
called us is holy, so let us be holy in all manner 
of conversation.” 

Our earnest desire and necessary caution is 
that we may conduct ourselves with the utmost 
care and circumspection, that no offense or oc- 
ecasion of stumbling be given to religious in- 
quirers, but that our “light may so shine before 
men, that they may see our good works, and 
glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 

Dear Friends, It is matter of exceeding grief 
and concern to many of the faithful among us, 
to observe how far that exemplary plainness of 
habit, speech and deportment, which distin- 
guished our forefathers, and for which they pa- 
tiently underwent the reproach and contradic- 
tion of sinners, are now departed from by too 
many under our name, and who frequent our 
religious assemblies. A declension from the 
simplicity of Truth herein hath been, and we 
fear is, attended with pernicious consequences, 
in opening the way of some, the more easily 
and unobserved, to attend the places of public 
resort for the exercise of sports, plays and other 
hurtful and destructive diversions of the age, 
from which Truth taught our faithful elders, 
and still teaches us, wholly to refrain. And 
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indeed the Christian gravity of their lives and 


actions always carries with it a severe reproof 


and manifest opposition to the wantonness and 
levity of such dangerous and sinful pastimes. 
Wherefore we beseech you, be not deceived nor 
led aside by false notions of imaginary pleasures, 
“to partake of the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness ; but watch and be sober, and as becometh 
children of the light and of the day, abstain 
from all appearance of evil.” 

It is with a degree of comfort and satisfaction 
that we observe in divers places a commendable 
zeal and fervency in some, to cleanse the church 


from pollutions ; to restore the discipline thereof 


where decayed or disused ; to assist and bring 
back the scattered and dispersed of the flock ; 
and to recover those who have gone astray, and 
declined from the testimony of Truth and foot- 
steps of the faithful; of which declension too 
many instances appear among us. We cannot 
but earnestly desire, that the truly concerned 
in a work of so great importance, may meet 
with a reception answerable to the charity of 
their endeavors therein. Wherefore we entreat 
Friends, in their several and respective Monthly 
Meetings, to assist and encourage such of their 
members as they apprehend to be rightly con- 
cerned in, and gifted and qualified for, so useful 
and eminent a service. 

And, dear Friends, although the labors of 
such as are called forth by the Spirit of Christ, 
and instructed thereby rightly to divide the 
word of Truth, are highly serviceable to the 
church, and the feet of those who publish the 
glad tidings of salvation exceeding beautiful ; 
yet the aim and design of every true Gospel 
minister, is to direct the minds of all to the 
Divine teachings of the Holy Spirit, and to wait 
upon, and have their whole trust and expecta- 
tion on the Lord alone. And as the religious 
strength and communion both of preachers and 
hearers, consisteth in their united dependence 
on the power and Spirit of Christ, their Guide 
and Leader ; so where any part of that depend- 
ence is broken off from Him, the Holy Head, 
and placed on any instrument or member of the 
body, it hath been sometimes experienced to 
become a weight or burden on such instrument, 
and a real impediment to its present service. 
Wherefore, brethren, we beseech you, that, in 
all your assemblies for the worship of God, your 
eye be single unto Him, your expectation fixed 
on Him alone, and your fuith standing in his 
power and Spirit, that you may grow and be 
established therein, and may be made one an- 
other’s strength in the Lord. 

We also esteem it our duty to remind Friends 
everywhere, that they be careful and exact in 
performing their contracts, words and promises ; 
that so the reputation and credit of our Society, 
which our worthy elders obtained amongst men, 
by their care and circumspection in those re- 
spects, may be continued. To which end we 
advise you, as we have often done, to avoid an 
inordinate pursuit after riches, and not to launch 
into trade or business above your abilities, so 
as to subject the honor of your religious pro- 
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fession to the uncertainty of worldly contin- 
gencies: but be ye frugal and industrious, ever 
mindful of the observation of the Apostle, that 
“ Godliness with contentment is great gain, and 
having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.” Strictly regarding the advice of the 
beloved disciple, “ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world.” Which he 
enforces by this remark, “ If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in Him.” 

Let us, in an especial manner beware, lest 
any of us, under the present blessings uf out- 
ward ease and liberty in religion, be found using 
that liberty for a cloak of liceatiousness, and, 
instead of serving God, serve ourselves, aud our 
own vicious inclinations. It were certainly a 
most lamentable abuse of the goodness of God, 
thus to pervert his mercies to the corruption of 
our manners: let us therefore earnestly watch 
and pray that we may always be preserved from 
such ingratitude. 

And, dear brethren: as many of you as are 
parents of children, and have experienced the 
work of Truth in yourselves, cannot but have 
strong and ardent desires for the welfare of 
your offspring, not only that they may inherit 
your temporal estates, and outward enjoyments, 
but above all, that they may come, with you, 
to be made partakers of the word of life, and 
the glorious hope of a blessed immortality ; in 
order whereunto our advice is, that you be 
careful to bring them up in the practice of a 
diligent and constant attendance of religious 
meetings, instructing them to wait upon God 
when there, for the guidance and sedeien ot 
his Holy Spirit, the only unerring Teacher and 
Leader into all Truth. We also recommend 
unto you the practice of retiring to wait upon 
the Lord in and with your own families, wherein, 
as your minds are rightly exercised, you may 
find yourselves qualified to administer such ad- 
vice and counsel to them, as may conduce to 
the building up, and establishing them in the 
most holy faith, which, working by love, puri- 
fieth the heart, and cleanseth us from all un- 
righteousness. We also tenderly advise you to 
bring up your children and families in the fre- 
quent reading of the Holy Scriptures; and to 
use your utmost endeavors to prevent their 
having and reading such books as tend to pro- 
faneness and irreligion, and to alienate their 
minds from the love of God, and obedience to 
his requirings. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. “ Walk in the 
spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh. Dwell in love, and ithe God of love and 
peace shall be with you.” To whom, for the 
multitude of his mercies vouchsafed to his church 
and people, through Jesus Christ our Lord, be 
all glory, honor, praise, and thanksgiving ren- 
dered and ascribed, now, henceforth and for- 


ever. Amen. 
(To be continued.) 
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Un ess the truths of the Gospel are by a reve- 
lation of the divine spirit, sealed to the mind of 
man, he must remain without a true perception 
of their import.— Life of Wm. Dewsbury. 








For ‘THE FRigNnpD.’ 
Born from Above. 

“There is a natural birth and there is a spiritual 
birth.” (1 Cor. xv: 44.) 

To know, O man, thy ceasing from thyself, is 
to know the opening in thee of the pure spring 
of life that is from and by God. To be still 
from thy own thinkings and strivings, from thy 
own longings and desirings, to know God to 
open in thee the redeeming fountain by which 
thou canst sit and from which thou canst drink 
with acceptance, and by which thou canst pour 
out a drink offering with acceptance in the 
Divine sight, is to know something of the Arm 
of the Lord revealed by which we are ransomed 
and brought back to God. 

Not I, but Christ, liveth in me was an apostle’s 
experience, and if we are willing to cease from 
ourselves in order that God may work in us, 
we too may know the not I, but Christ in me, 
has wrought the works, and these his works will 
praise Him. There will be the reflex of his 
own nature and pure spirit running through 
them, without the alloy of the man’s nature that 
doth continually mar the work of God, so that 
so little real fruit is brought forth by man in 
true perfection. 

Perfection can only be grown in the ceasing 
from ourselves. The sweetness of realization 
would enamour if we but knew how to seek so 
as to find this lost pearl of unspeakable price 
—God's greatest gift to man in bringing him 
out of and redeeming him from himself. If we 
had but patience to wait long enough, and in 
humility of soul in penitence to bow low enough, 
we might be found of Him, whom to know is 
life everlasting—not a momentary effusion, but 
life everlasting. 

This is the work of God, to believe on Him 
whom He hath sent. How many come to know 
Him in Truth whom God the Father hath sent, 
the Saviour. He who was before Abraham was, 
and his day Abraham rejoiced to see, by being 
made a partaker of a faith divine, that did 
not question God’s command, but obeyed, and 
thereby became the father of all those who 
should walk in the like path of obedience to 
Divine command in succeeding ages. He knew 
of that faith that would remove mountains of 
difficulty by the simplicity of his trust in and 
also readiness to obey each injunction given by 
God to him. He forsook his country and his 
kindred, and became a stranger in a strange 
land, because he had in him and with hima 
Divine charge, that was more to him than all 
else beside, the sense of a presence Divine, that 
was his stay and staff in his pilgrimage journey. 
And we are not required to go a warfare at our 
own charges but may know the all sufficiency 
of the same Almighty power to deliver and 
keep, if we are in the like placid spirit to his 
holy will, and as ready to resign our own knowl- 
edge, wisdom and understanding to the injunc- 
tions of his behests. 

As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth those that fear Him. He knoweth our 
frame ; He remembereth that we are dust. Ah! 
how sensible of our weakness, and of our need 
of his continued care, is our Father in heaven. 
It is we who are insensible of our own needs 
and wants, and so stray away from the fold of 
his guardianship, for He waits to be gracious 
unto us, if we will be patient in his hand, so 
that we take not ourselves away from Him, out 
of the pale of his mercy in the self-will and re- 
bellion of our own natures. To reduce this 
giant of obstruction in us and take it out of the 
way is the great work of Christ, who is the 























































































































































































stronger that spoils the strong man’s goods, 
wherein he trusted. 


generation, and are thus made partakers of his 
Divine nature. It isa blessed condition of mind 
to be brought into in which the mind is so bent 
God-ward, that but one desire and prayer is up- 
permost with us, even to be the servants of God, 
and his will the delight of our life. To have the 
sense that to please God is our purest pleasure, 
and to be willing to forego any other delight 
that would come between our soul and Him. 
The sonship of the Son of Righteousness is thus 
brought forth, and the blessed fruits of the 
Spirit are manifested, in love, peace and joy 
thereby. 
are the crosses, for they are many in the saint’s 
path here below; but in these there is the joy- 
ous companionship of Christ, whose sufferings 
in body far outweigh ours; so that we are not 
only made partakers of the blessings flowing 
from the sufferings of Christ, but also become 
companions in suffering with Him. 


cease from ourselves, and to live by the renewed 
life of Christ imparted unto us—how much more, 
then is it to enter into the fulness which is of 
Him, so that God in all things may be glorified 
by Christ Jesus. 
blessedness in ceasing from ourselves, so that 
there is no will to will apart from the Divine 
will. 
that leads and brings from under the bondage 
of sin and corruption, and fixes the soul in the 
Sun of Righteousness, the faith that springs 
from the growth of the life of God in the soul, 
by which our being becomes inseparable from 
Him, for it is the breathing of the child be- 
gotten to the Father that begat. 


earlier or later hours of life stand equal as alike 
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It is thus we learn to follow Christ in the re- 


The suffering is not wanting, neither 


It is blessed to know in a small measure fo 


This is the consummation of 


It is the purity and simplicity of faith 


It is this the least sense of Gi d as our Father, 


by the work of his own Spirit in and upon us 
that enables the child by the Spirit to uplift 
the prayer of “Our Father, which art in 
He or she who has by the fulness of 
the Spirit come to a fuller growth in the new 


heaven.” 


nature born again in us, can but in the fuller 
sense say “My Father.” Thus they who are 
brought into the field of labor for God in the 


begotten of God, and alike debtors to grace for 
all and every gift of his. 


But into what would it lead us, and out of 


what would it bring us, if we were wholly sub- 
servient to the Lord’s power? It would bring 
wholly out of the life of self. The new name, 
the being sealed with the Divine seal, denote 
the transposition of an earthly for an heavenly 
nature. There is a translation to be undergone 
in order to know an entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom, and if we do know anything of that 


translation we will be obedient to the laws of 


that heavenly kingdom, or we cannot be ser- 
vants, much less sons of the heavenly King. 


Do as you would be done by is a true test of 


discipleship wherever met with, carrying with 
it the origin from whence it springs, for to do 
as we would he done by in all things is the 
very opposite of selfishness. It is the manifesta- 
tion of faith in the justice and equality of God 
in all his dealings with man, and as his offspring 
not only by creation, but also by the renewing 
of grace, forms the evidence of our sonship in 
and from Him. For they who truly believe 
in Christ must walk even as He walked, such 
minding the same rule of Divine faith and the 
government of God in his creatures, seek to 
honor Him by justice, merey and truth, in 


' which is embraced our whole duty to our fellow- 
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beings, as well as to those who are made much 
nearer by the renewing tie of grace having its 
place in them and its way upon them. Thus jg 
God glorified, and that which is of the creature 
is abased in the dust of its own nothingness, 


To know God thus glorified by us is to be 


brought into unity of purpose with Him, to 


know his rule over us and we at peace and rest 


in Him. Thus is the purpose of Christ’s coming 


fulfilled, and his suffering for us sanctified to 
us, and we by the death to self enter into and 
are made partakers of his sufferings for us, and 


so fulfil that which is behind of the sufferings 


of Christ in our own particular experience, and 

hereby are we brought into fellowship of spirit 

with the Father by the Son. Such can call God 

Father in verity and truth. May it be so with 

us. Amen, CHarLes W.THomson, 
Second Month, 1895. 

808 New City Road, Glasgow. 








For “ THE FRIEND.’ 
Notes on Sweden. 

Our friend, Charles Shieldstream, who is by 
birth a Swede, has written a few notes on his 
native country, which contain interesting infor- 
mation. He says:— 


Wick’s Rambles in Sweden were interesting, 
and well written to read. He seems only to 
have been in places where I had never been, 
though I had been over a great part of the cra- 
dle of humanity—the famous Scandinavian 
peninsula. I smiled when reading that they 
did only burn peat in Sweden. I was thirty- 
eight years of age when I came from there, but 
had never seen peat. But I had learned that 
they were using such in the south part of the 
country, viz: Skane, in which part the descend- 
ants of the old Cimbri constitute the common 
class of people, not being of Swedish or Gothic 
descent as in the other part. The south prov- 
inces were conquered by King Carl X. from 
the Danes in 1658. The common people were 
held in serfdom by the Danish lords at that 
time, and they are not yet to-day equal in civil- 
ization to the other races further to the north, 
There are many fine real estates with castles, 
possessed by noblemen, generally of Scotch, 
English or French descent. Sweden has a very 
mixed population. The persecution of the pro- 
testants in France brought a great number of 
Frenchmen in the seventeenth century, both 
as soldiers and manufacturers for the iron 
works. I am myself from these people. They 
retain yet some of their old way of talking. 
Still they were likely of the Gothic race. King 
(Carl XIV), Bernadotte, was styled a Jew and 
Jacobined by some insulting persons in Sweden. 
He was raised in the old Gothie stronghold, 
Pau, in France, and his whole appearance in- 
dicated the finest perfect Gothic type. As a 
boy I already admired his beautiful and ma- 
jestic bearing, and his blue eyes. I think that 
even Etienne de Grellet has hinted that. If 
he was of Moorish blood—that might have been 
from some Vandal or Gothic race in Moorland. 
I have never heard that before, though I have 
tried to investigate matters of history more than 
many. 

Lund has a cathedral and university—but 
can by no means compare with the cathedral 
of Upsala and its university, etc. The famous 
library of Upsala is visited by many foreign 
learned men—often attracted by the Silver 
Bible (Codex Argenteus), containing the four 
gospels, and some fragments of both the old and 
new testaments, translated in the Moorish and 
| Gothic language, by the Gothic Bishop Ulphilas, 
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who died 385. This book was taken in Prague 
by the Swedish General Kiinigsmark in the 
thirty-years’ war, and donated by M. G. de la 
Gardie to the library, and is remarkable as the 
first sample of Gothic language, and is written 
on reddish parchment, by such a masterhand 
that it often has been supposed to have been 
printed, though the work was done one thousand 
years before printing was invented. The li- 
brary contains more than two hundred thousand 
volumes, and ten thousand MSS. 

(I have a copy of Ulphilas Gothic translation 
printed in Tiibingen, with Latin types. There 
are the new testaments in Greek and Latin in 
the same book.) 

The Royal Library in Stockholm contains 
300,000 volumes, and 12,000 MSS. Among 
these the Codex Aureus, a MS. of the Bible in 
Latin, written on white and violet parchment, 
with large letters in gold—and a very large 
work, in which is said to have been used the 
hides of one hundred and sixty asses; and sev- 
eral remarkable rare books, taken by General 
Kiinigsmark during the thirty years’ war. 

The country round lake Mardai is very fine 
—and the inhabitants very intelligent and 
educated, and so on to the north. So many 
beautiful rivers empty their waters in the Both- 
nia, and the coast is lined with vessels in the 
summer who load in the lumber and iron. 
Nothing is so bracing and refreshing as travell- 
ing through that beautiful region along the 
glorious rivers during the light summer nights. 
There seems never night in that favored region 
inthe summer. The loading of the ships goes 
on both day and night. 

But I have not written this as any critic on 
Wick’s rambles, for they are good enough for 
astranger—but my memory goes back to the 
olden time, so I wrote down, hoping it would 
be interesting. 

CHARLES SHIELDSTREAM. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

When I was in London in the year 1750, I 
was informed by an ancient Friend, that in the 
latter part of Friends’ cruel sufferings on a re- 
ligious account, there was a public show acted 
on the stage, which had a tendency to open the 
eyes of many people, and greatly to discourage 
and strike a death to persecution ; the conclu- 
sion of which hath often left a great fear on my 
mind, that there was danger of its becoming a 
real truth, and to be verified amongst many in 
our Society. It was in substance as follows, 
viz: two persons came on the stage, and placed 
themselves in proper manner to carry on their 
scheme. 

One of them presumed to take upon himself 
to represent or personate the Almighty; the 
other undertook to personate the devil. Then 
it was contrived that many people were to come 
to him that represented the Deity, and present 
to him their petition for the only thing that they 
most desired, and the terms were, their request 
should be granted. 

Whereupon one comes and asks riches — 
Answer—Granted. 

Another asked honor—Granted. 

Another asked vengeance on his enemies — 
Granted. 

And so several asked according to their de- 
sires—Granted. 

_ At length a poor, despised, persecuted Quaker 
is introduced. Well, what was his request? 
His reply was, the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“Oh!” say those who came before, “ we forgot 

the kingdom of heaven, but we want that also.” 


too late now, you should have asked in time; 
but now you have your first petition granted. 


began his speech, and directed it to the perse- 
cutors of the Quakers, in substance as follows: 
“You are fools,” said he, “you persecute the 
Quakers, and cast them into prison, and take 
away their goods and living from them ; so they 
have no certainty of either liberty or estate; 
and that helps to wean their minds from lower 
enjoyments, and they are low and humble out 
of my reach; but,” said he, “I will tell you 
what to do: 


industrious people, there will be a blessing on 
their labor ; and they will grow rich and proud, 
and build them fine houses, and get fine furni- 
ture, and will lose their humiliation, and be- 
_ like other people, and then I shall have 
them.” 


publishes the following under a London date : 


man heroism at sea, which goes far to offset some 
of the reports regarding the loss of the Elbe, 
comes from Schlessweig-Holstein. 
morning last week a fishing village was awaken- 
ed by a gunshot off the coast. 
the beach the people saw a ship wrecked on a 
reef a mile away. 
A life-boat was run out, but Harro, the leader 
of the crew, was absent. Eight men, however, 
rowed out to the wreck. The crew were got 
into the life-boat, with the exception of one who 
was lashed high up on a mast. 
frozen, and, as the storm was increasing and the 
life-boat overloaded, it was decided that he could 
not be taken off. 
to the shore Harro had arrived. He asked wheth- 
er every one had been saved, and was told that 
one remained. 


sprang into the life-boat. 
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“T say,” replied the pretended Deity, “’tis 


Whereupon he that represented the devil 


“ Let them alone; and as they are an honest, 


Alas for us, too true the prediction. 
THos. NICHOLSON. 
(Brought from England by Richard Jordan.) 








A Case or Heroism.—The New York Sun 


“London, Feb. 16.—A thrilling story of Ger- 


One stormy 
Hastening to 


he crew were in the rigging. 


‘ 


He was half 


When the life-boat returned 


“*T will fetch him,’ said Harro, ‘ will you go 


with me?” 


“The men refused, saying that it was impos- 


sible. 


“*Then I will go alone,’ cried Harro, and 
At this moment his 
mother came running down and begged him not 


to venture out, reminding him that both his fa- 
ther and his brother Uwe had been drowned. 


Uwe was his youngest brother, and, as he had 
not been heard from for years, he was supposed 


to be dead. 


“*For love of me, Harro’s mother begged, 
“don’t go.’ 

“« But the man on the mast,’ exclaimed Har- 
ro, ‘are you sure he has no mother to mourn 
his death ? 

“ Harro’s mother said no more, and her son 
and four other men set out for the wreck, which 
was now quite under water. The waves were 
so furious that it was difficult to approach. At 
last the life-boat reached it, and Harro climbed 
the mast and fetched the half-frozen man down. 
He was laid in the bottom of the boat, and 
Harro bent over him and remained so until the 
boat was so near shore that his voice could be 
heard. Then he waved his cap and shouted : 

“*Tell my mother we have saved Uwe.’” 





“TI never coveted heaven’s glory more than I 


desired to walk in the way that leads thereunto.” 


—E. Stirredge. 














































“Exceeding Abundantly.” 


Merle D’Aubigné, in giving an account of 


his conversion, says, “Almost every book I 
looked into, and ministers and laymen whom 
I met, were affected with Rationalism, so that 
the poison of infidelity was presented to me on 
all sides. 
ual struggle, defending with my whole strength 
my still feeble faith, yet sometimes falling un- 
der the blows of the enemy. 
consumed. There was not a moment in which 
I was not ready to lay down my life for the 
faith I professed; and never did I ascend the 
pulpit without being able to proclaim with ful- 
ness of faith salvation by Jesus. 
had I left it, when the enemy assailed me 
anew, and inspired my mind with agonizing 
doubts. 
crying to God from the bottom of my heart, 
and endeavoring, by arguments without end, 
to repel the attacks of the adversary. 
were my combats during these weary watchings, 
that I almost wonder how I did not sink under 
them. 


I then entered upon a fearful spirit- 


I was inwardly 


But scarcely 
I passed whole nights without sleep, 


Such 


“Tt happened at this time (1819) that a 


friend of mine, L. Monod, settled in Paris, was 
on the point of visiting Copenhagen, where his 
mother’s family resided. 
ours, Charles Rieu, was the pastor of Frederica, 
in Jutland. 
had studied together at Geneva, and had come 
at the same time to the knowledge of the Truth, 
although Rieu had outstripped us in all respects, 
especially in the simplicity of his faith and 
devotedness to the Lord. We agreed to travel 
together to Copenhagen, and to meet at Kiel, 
the capital of Holstein. 
university, and at that time was the residence 
of Kleuker, one of the oldest champions of Ger- 
man divinity, who had been for forty years de- 
fending Christian Revelation against the attacks 
of infidel theology in works of some celebrity. 
There were many passages of Scripture which 
stopped me, and I purposed visiting Kleuker, 
and asking him to explain them, hoping by 
this visit to be delivered from my agonizing 
doubts. 


Another friend of 


We were all three Genevese; we 


Kiel is a German 


“Accordingly I waited on Kleuker, and re- 


quested that learned and experienced Christian 
to explain, for my satisfaction, many passages 


from which some of his countrymen, in their 
writings, had drawn proofs against the inspira- 
tion of Scripture and the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. The old Doctor would not enter into 
any detailed solution of these difficulties. ‘ Were 
I to succeed in ridding you of them,’ he said to 
me, ‘others would soon arise. There is a short- 
er, deeper, more complete way of annihilating 
them. Let Christ be really to you the Son of 
God, the Author of eternal life. Only be firm- 
ly settled in his grace, and then these difficulties 
of detail will never stop you; the light which 
proceeds from Christ will disperse all your 
darkness.’ 

“The old Divine had shewn me the way; I 
saw it was the right; but to follow it was a 
hard task. God, who had already revealed 
to me the glory of his well-heloved Son, did not 
forsake me; but He used another agency to 
bring me to the mark which had been pointed 
out. 

“As steamboats were not at that time very 
regular, we had to wait some days for the one 
in which my friends and I intended to proceed 
to Copenhagen. We were staying at an hotel, 
and used to spend part of our time in reading 
the Scriptures together. Rieu was an ear of 
corn which the Lord had early brought to full 
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maturity, and which was soon after carried to 
the everlasting garner. Two years after 1 wept 
over his grave amidst his desolate flock. We 
all three communicated to each other our 
thoughts, but it was Rieu who most abundantly 
brought out the hidden riches of the Book of 
God. We were studying the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and had got to the end of chapter 
iii., when we read the last two verses, ‘ Now 
unto him who is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, throughout 
all ages, world withoutend, Amen. This expres- 
sion fell upon my soul as a mighty revelation 
from God. ‘He can do by his power,’ I said 
to myself, ‘above all that we ask, above all 
even that we think, nay, exceeding abundantly 
above all!’ A full trust in Christ for the work 
to be done within my poor heart, now filled my 
soul. We all three knelt down, and although 
I had never fully confided to my friends my 
inward struggles (for I dared not make them 
known to any but God alone), the prayer of 
Rieu, filled with admirable faith, was such as 
he would have uttered had he known all my 
wants. When I arose in that inn room at 
Kiel, I felt as if my ‘wings were renewed as 
the wings of eagles.” From that time forward 
I comprehended that my own efforts were of 
no avail, that Christ was able to do all by his 
‘power that worketh in us; and the habitual 
attitude of my soul was to lie at the foot of the 
cross, crying to Him, * Here am I, bound hand 
and foot, unable to move, unable to do the least 
thing to get away from the enemy who oppress- 
esme. Do all thyself. I know that Thou wilt 
do it, Thou wilt even do exceeding abundantly 
above all that I ask.’ I was not disappointed. 
All my doubts were soon dispelled, and not 
only was I delivered from that inward anguish, 
which in the end would have destroyed me, 
had not God been faithful, but the Lord ‘ ex- 
tended unto me peace like a river. Then I 
could ‘comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth and length, and depth, and height ; 
and know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.’ Then was I able to say, ‘ Return 
unto thy rest, O, my soul; for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee.’ 

“If I relate these things, it is not as my own 
history alone, but that of many pious young 
men, who, in Germany, and even elsewhere, 


have been assailed by the raging waves of 


Rationalism. Many, alas! have made ship- 
wreck of their faith, and some have even vio- 
lently put an end to their lives. On this ac- 


count I shall always remember the words of 


Scripture, ‘Thou hast set my feet in a large 
room.’ ‘He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord.’” 


ee 


Livinc ror Lire’s Sake.—All good work 
is work of preparation, and all faithful prepa- 
ration is itself good work. A faithful life is a 
good and desirable preparation for death ; but 
the best thing about it is that it is a faithful 
life. Many persons seem to have an idea that 
life must be looked upon mainly as a preparation 
for death, and that the principal reason for want- 
ing to be decent, and to be found in situations 
of propriety and virtue, is the danger of dying 
where it were better that one should not be 
found. They do not wish to be “ushered into 
the presence of their Maker” in dubious situa- 
tions, or with soiled garments. But the person 
who has a right sense of his responsibility, will 
remember that he is, in a very true sense, always 


in the presence of his Maker. 
it just as undesirable to have his Maker find 
him in soiled garments, or in doubtful situa- 
tions, cn one side of the death-line as on the 
It is all right to want to die right, but 
we must live for life’s sake, not for death’s sake. 
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THREEFOLD. 


An orchard full of snowy bloom, 
And promise fer the morrow ; 
At night the frost, 
Which softly crossed, 
And filled the dawn with sorrow. 


A garden fair to look upon 
The sweetest fragrance sending; 
A storm at night, 
The hail’s fierce might, 
Its wondrous beauty rending. 


A song seraphic on the air— 
Its very cadence thrilling ; 
A note is jarred, 
A tune is marred, 
The air with discord filling. 


A mind with knowledge richly stored, 
Equipped for brave endeavor ; 
Its trust betrayed, 
Its hope dismayed, 
Its life-work marred forever. 


A heart with Heaven’s largeness blest 
And giving of its gladness; 
Its love tho’ sought, 
Was spurned as nanght— 
Its joy was turned to sadness. 


A soul with service sweetly fraught, 
Singing of heaven above; 
Stung to the heart 
By cruel art 
Ceased singing its song of love. 


A spirit bound with thoughts of self, 
Will another’s soul-life wrong, 
As frost at night, 
As hail’s dread blight, 
As the discord in the song. 


Tho’ still we trust sorrows will bring 
If rightly borne, a blessing ; 
Woe to that one 
Throngh whom they come— 
God does his own redressing. 


“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 
The Lord’s decree abideth, , 
Nor days, nor years, 
Nor bitter tears, 
The dark transgression hideth. 


“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked,” 
The harvest’s as the sowing, 
And though there may 
Be long delay, 
The retribution’s growing. 


Who plants to self must reap the fruit, 
Of what his own hand soweth. 
This truth is plain, 
For Faust as Cain, 
The Lord respect ne’er showeth. 


“ With Him there is forgiveness.” True, 
Yet the effect remaineth, 
And all the life, 
Through calm or strife, 
The scar the bosom paineth. 


Orestes—like man vainly flees 
Stern Nemesis, who follows. 
Regrets, by day, 
That flit away, 
Return at night like swallows, 


Where’er our lot in life may be, 
We still must guard each other, 
For at man’s hand, 
In every land, 
God will require his brother. 


; M. M. H. 
Guitrorp CoLLeGF, N. C,, Third Month, 1895. 


He will regard 

































—_—_—_—_———— 


A Remarkable Conviction and Conversion, 

Robert Hatton (who, with his twin brother 
Edward, was born Seventh Month 14, 1746) wag 
brought to this country from Ireland by his 
mother (then Susanna Lightfoot) and in 1764 
was apprenticed to a cordwainer (that is a work- 
er in cordwain, or cordovan leather), in Phila. 
delphia. Upon attaining his majority, he fell 
into irregular habits, and, after much patient 
labor on the part of Friends, he was disowned 
for giving way to strong drink, neglecting to 
attend meetings, and associating with rude com- 
panions. 

During the excitement of the Revolution, 
which ended in American independence, he 
joined the army of General Washington; and 
being an excellent penman, he became a mem- 
ber of the latter’s military family in the capacity 
of clerk. He always retained a great respect 
for Washington, whom, he used to say, he be- 
lieved to be a true Christian. At the battle of 
Brandywine, Robert was in the ranks; but ac- 
cidentally spraining his ankle, he became sep- 
arated from his company. Observing an Eng- 
lish soldier partially protected by a fence, Robert 
shot at him several times; and at last, (immedi- 
ately, as he thought, after he had discharged 
his musket) he saw the Englishman fall. Sud- 
denly the thought came to him, “ Now if I have 
killed that man, and he was not prepared to 
die, what an awful consideration it is!” Upon 
retiring to a safe place, however, he discovered 
that the load was still in the musket. The last 
charge had failed to explode. 

So deeply was he affected by this experience, 
that he was not known to fire a gun afterwards, 
Returning to his mother’s home, at Uwcehlan, 
Pa., he became a steady, upright, conscientious 
man. He was eventually restored to member- 
ship in the Society, and in a few years received 
a gift in the ministry, which was acknowledged 
by Friends, and in which he was highly es- 
teemed; as also in other services, especially in 
laboring with those who had deviated from the 
path of rectitude. 

He died on the nineteenth of First Month, 
1831, in the eighty-fifth year of his age.— From 
The United Friend. 


———————._. 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 

The following communication from an aged 
Friend, Joseph Morris, of Cardington, Ohio, 
refers to the report contained in the minutes of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting (Conservative), of com- 
mittees appointed by that body and by Hickory 
Grove Quarterly Meeting of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, to consider the subject of a closer organi¢ 
union between the two bodies. In the cor- 
respondence between these committees reference 
was made to unsound doctrines emanating from 
Great Britain many years ago and causing dis- 
sension and trouble in this country, when many 
Friends were led to believe that the opposition to 
these was more of a personal character than a 
true religious concern. Joseph Morris says: 


“ With regret I may say that I did not escape 
the entanglement that many others were drawn 
into, and I remember also the thoughtful and 
tender care by that devoted and beloved minis- 
ter of the Gospel of Christ, Abner Heald, and 
other Friends of Middleton Monthly Meeting, 
of Ohio. But, I thought I had investigated it 
sufficiently ; but afterwards I saw the effect they 
had upon the minds of Friends, and the intro- 
duction of new methods into the meetings that 
I belonged to, until Ohio Yearly Meeting [the 
Binns’ Body], when held at Damascus, adopted 
the Minutes in 1878, repudiating the doctrine 
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of the inner light or the gift of the Holy Spirit 
jin the soul of every man, as dangerous, un- 
sound and unscriptural. There are Friends here 
and elsewhere, who, like myself, in the settle- 
ment of this country, with our limited means, 
helped to buy lands for meeting purposes, and 
did our part in the erection of meeting-houses 
for Divine worship, but who cannot feel a free- 
dom to use them in the way and manner of 
worship in which their meetings are now held 
and cannot sanction their departures from the 
doctrines and testimonies as professed by Friends 
in the beginning. JosePH Morris.” 

Third Month Ist, 1895. 

It may be added that this dear Friend felt it 
his duty years ago to request a reunion with 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, which upheld the primi- 
tive doctrines of the Society, and for some years 
has been a member with it. 


—_————_- —o- 


Getting Mad at the Wrong Time. 

In the old-fashioned Latin Reader there was 
this brief sentence from Horace, given in the 
early exercises for translation, “Jra furor brevis 
est.” —“Anger is a temporary madness.” It is 
in popular recognition of this truth that a man 
who is very angry is called “mad.” The idea 
seems to be that the temporary madness is a 
result of anger, and not that anger is caused by 
insanity. The Bible, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New, seems to suggest that anger is 
not in itself sinful, but that it is liable to lead 
tosin. David’s injunction (in Psalm 4: 3 Sep- 
tuagint and Rev. marg.), “ Be ye angry and sin 
not,” is emphasized by Paul (Eph. iv: 56) in the 
same words; as though Psalmist and Apostle 
would say, Although you may be righteously 
angry, have a care lest you act unrighteously 
in your anger. And, in accordance with this 
idea, it may be said, in popular phrase, “If you 
must get angry, or show madness, pick your time 
for it;” or, * It may be right for you to get mad, 
but you mustn’t get mad at the wrong time.” 

If a strong and right-minded man sees a gross 
act of injustice, ora horrible crime, being commit- 
ted, his whole nature may be fired with holy in- 
dignation against the wrong, and he may seek to 
put an end to that evil-doing. In such a case 
he is righteously angry, without sin. But if his 
anger goes out in personal vindictiveness toward 
the wrong-doer instead of against the wrong as 
the wrong, he is angry unrighteously ; and if he 
delays his anger until the wrong is righted, and 
then gives way to violence, he is mad from his 
anger at a wrong time; and there is no excuse 
for it. Yet men, including women, are more 
likely to be angry, and show resultant madness, 
at the wrong time than at the right; and it were 
worth our while to understand this danger as 
one of the imminent perils of all of us. 

Gleason, the horse-trainer, has gained and has 
taught many a lesson in his experiences with 
horses that have a practical bearing on wise deal- 
ing with men. Speaking of the mistaken ways 
of the drivers of skittish or vicious horses, he 
says that when a horse is afraid of a locomotive 
on a track he.is to cross, or of a flapping banner 
above his head on a city street, it is the common 
custom with drivers to urge the horse forward 
by words of enticement, more or less wisely spok- 
en, until the barrier is passed, and then to whip 
the horse violently because he was frightened 
on the other side of that barrier. This is an 
illustration of getting mad at the wrong time. 
As Gleason says on this point, the horse is in 
this way taught to believe that, if he passes a 
barrier at which he hesitates, he is sure of a 
whipping after he is beyond it. Going ahead 
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when he is frightened is therefore connected, in 
his mind, with incurring a whipping; and there 
is an added inducement with him to hold back 
persistently, the next time, in the face of such 
a barrier. 

The same idea was forced into the little child’s 
mind when she said she “ didn’t want to be good ;” 
and it was found, on inquiry, that her school 
teacher had told her, every time she gave her a 
whipping, that it was “to make her good.” Ifa 
child or a horse gets the idea that the whipping 
comes as a necessary accompaniment of doing 
good or of getting good, the desire for good will 
be minified in the mind of child or horse. And 
getting mad at horse or child at the wrong time 
is very likely to implant this idea. 

In telling the story of a steamboat excursion 
on the Connecticut River, for the benefit of the 
poor boys and girls of the city, The Hartford 
Courant gave a striking illustration of this get- 
ting mad at the wrong time. The steamer had 
returned to its dock at the close of the day, and 
the hundreds of happy children were coming 
ashore, to be met by their companions or mem- 
bers of their families, who had gathered to give 
them welcome. When nearly all had left the 
steamer, a mother, who had been watching anx- 
iously for her little boy, began to weep and to 
wail violently, over her dear “Jimmy,” who had 
been “ drownded,” and therefore had not come 
back again. Policemen and bystanders tried 
vainly to comfort and reassure the disconsolate 
mother; but she was not to be comforted. 

“Jimmy” was the “ best boy of the whole lot,” 
and he alone was the lost one. The captain of 
the steamer came to her rescue, assuring her 
that no boy had been lost overboard; and he 
proposed to her to follow him in a search for 
her missing son. Still wailing piteously, with- 
out a ray of hope in her heart, the sad mother 
followed the captain in a search, until, under 
a settee on the promevade deck, “ Jimmy” was 
found fast asleep, after his long day’s outing. 
Seeing the boy alive and well, as he was drawn 
from under the settee, his mother instantly found 
relief from her doubt and fear in a burst of in- 
dignation over the fact that she had been made 
to suffer so; and, holding “Jimmy” with one 
arm, as she jerked and shook him, she began to 
box his ears and slap his shoulders with the other 
hand, in token of her indignation. As The Cour- 
ant pithily phrased it, “Jimmy realized now 
that his picnic was over, and that he was in the 
bosom of his family once more.” 

How many a boy suffers similarly from his 
father or his mother getting mad at the wrong 
time, in some such way as this! A father is 
waiting for his son who is out late in the even- 
ing, or who has gone off on a ride or a sail, and 
is delayed beyond all anticipation in his return. 
The father’s loving anxiety for his son fills him 
with dread imaginings of possible harm to the 
boy. He would hardly be surprised if, at any 
moment, the mangled body of his dear son were 
brought to his door by strangers. He listens 
with bated breath for any sound of approach. 
Suddenly the door is opened and the boyish son 
himself is there. A few quick questions disclos- 
es the fact that it was no dire peril of life or 
limb, but simple thoughtlessness, or an unex- 
pected meeting with a friend, that had caused 
this delay ; and then the fallible father gets mad 
and shows his anger; as if it were because his 
son had not been killed or maimed, but had re- 
turned in health and soundness. And there are 
waiting wives, also, who seem to be maddest 
when their husbands come home safe and sober 
at an untimely hour at night. How often an 
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unwise mother jerks the arm of her child whom 
she is leading, and gives the child a violent shake, 
after it has recovered itself by an effort from a 
stumble and fall! And how often a mistaken 
father flies into temper at a child, who after 
being answered half-a-dozen questions asked one 
that his father finds himself incompetent to an- 
swer! Getting mad at the wrong time is as 
common as it is undesirable in the average fami- 
ly circle 

Getting mad at any time isa perilous business, 
—perilous to the one who shows the madness, 
and perilous to the one who provokes it. But 
getting mad at the wrong time is doubly peri- 
lous, and under no circumstances is there any 
gain in it. Yet all of us are in danger of this, 
and we would do well to be on the lockout for 
it.—S. S. Times. 


—————_~o———_ 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Apostle James declares that “ pure religion 


and undefiled before God and the Father, i 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
afflictions, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” 

Not with the intent to find fault, but under 
a sense of the great need of greater faithfulness 
on the part of most of us who are professing to 
be followers of a meek and lowly Jesus, in carry- 
ing out*these essential or practical parts of his 
religion, the following is offered for the con- 
sideration of the readers of Tae Frrenp. 

The writer has felt his mind to go forth in 
love and tenderness, for the preservation, restora- 
tation and salvation of all mankind. 

May we not rightly query, “ Who is sufficient 
for these things, who can be instrumental in this 
work to real good, without experiencing the 
needful preparation of heart?” hence may we 
not fear too little in this way is done? Is there 
not a want in every locality, for such, who, 
from prepared hearts, can, in the words of the 
poet, speak kindly or 


“. .. gently to the erring one— 


He may have toiled in vain; 
Perhaps unkindness made him such. 
Oh, win him back again.” 

For these, such erring ones, as well as the af- 
flicted poor, should be objects of pity. David de- 
clares, “‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor, 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” 
May we not in this, and many other similar 
Seripture passages, belicve that more is taken 
in than those in need of bodily sustenance, and 
that something more is required of the pro- 
fessors of religion by their Lord and Master, 
who in enumerating what He would say to the 
righteous includes, “ I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink ; I was sick and ye visited me; I was 
in prison and ye came unto me,” than the oc- 
casional or even frequent donations or secret 
gifts, to the one here, or another there, in needy 
circumstances, though this is highly commenda- 
ble, and, that it includes more also than giving 
according to our means, for the relief of foreign 
sufferers, or still more than to visit meeting- 
houses as ministers of the gospel of life and sal- 
vation, or even to appoint special meetings for 
the poor, and those we may have cause to fear 
are too much overlooked or neglected. Does 
not the religion of Him, who was meek and 
lowly, require of us to come a little lower, and 
to seek for opportunity and devote a part of 
our time, as we pursue life’s journey, to visit the 
humble homes of the poor, the afflicted, the be- 
reaved, the discouraged, and even the erring 
ones, and manifest, to all, by our presence, and 
willingness to take them and their little ones 
by the hand, our real desire for their good ; and 
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thus adorn the doctrine we profess and preach ; 
for this is the part—’tis the practical part of 
religion, carried out, that will or would, shake 
all empty professors, or as G. Fox declared, 


shake the country fur ten miles around. May 
we not believe such a course would go far to 
convince what is considered, or sometimes called, 
the outside world; and by its effects, compel 
those, comparable to the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind, to come into the knowledge, and a 
life in the Truth? 

And, what would be more becoming or be- 
speak such love and such gratitude, to the 
Author of all our sure mercies, than in the 
manner set forth in the following lines, 


“ Let gratitude in acts of goodness show, 
My love to God in love to man below.” 


How are we to know how the inmates of the 
different cabins, or small houses, on the distant 
wood-covered hills, or elsewhere, are in health, 
how clothed, how off for food, or something 
profitable to read; unless we pay them an oc- 
casional visit? 

“To do good and to communicate, forget not; 
for with such sacrifice God is well pleased.” 
(Heb. xiii: 14, 15, 16.) 





Praise OF Corp Warer.—A letter from 
Wooster , O., says: “ Of all the powerful execra- 
tions on rum delivered by the late John B. Gough, 
the most powerful has never been published. 
I came across it to-day. It is in Gough’s own 
hand-writing, and was delivered by him twenty- 
six years ago. After its delivery, a young law 
student in the audience, T. S. Shepard, now 
a resident of this city, asked J. Gough to favor 
him with his words in writing. J. Gough con- 
sented on condition that the manuscript never 
be published while he was on the lecture plat- 
form. They were assented to, and J. Gough 
jotted down the following apostrophe on water 
and execration on rum as he had delivered them 
while holding a glass of water in his hand. 

“ There is no poison in that cup; no fiendish 
spirit dwells beneath those crystal drops to lure 
you and me and all of us to ruin; no spectral 
shadows play upon its waveless surface ; no wid- 
ow’s groans or orphan’s tears rise to God from 
those placid fountains; misery, crime, wretched- 
ness, woe, want, come not within the hallowed 
precincts where cold water reigns supreme. Pure 
now as when it left its native Heaven, giving 
vigor to our youth, strength to our manhood 
and solace to our old age. Cold water is beau- 
tiful, and bright, and pure everywhere. In the 
moonlight fountains and the sunny rills; in the 
warbling brooks and the giant river ; in the deep 
tangled wildwood and the cataract’s spray; in 
the hand of beauty, or on the lips of manhood 
—cold water is beautiful everywhere.” — The 
Presbyterian. 





THERE is an old story of a great artist in col- 
ored glass. He designed a window for a grand 
cathedral, and selected for it some very choice 
material. After he had completed his work an 
apprentice gathered up the rejected pieces, and 
from them designed a circular window for the 
same cathedral. It was pronounced to be more 
beautiful than the work of the skilful master, 
and yet it was formed from the broken pieces 
which he cast away. So out of what seems to 


us to be but rejected and broken opportunities 
that others care not for or cannot use, we may 
do some precious work —work that will call forth 
“Well done” from the lips and heart of the 
Lord himself.— Presbyterian. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Ant Swarms.—When the male and female 
ants first leave the nest and fly in the air, they 
are sometimes in such immense numbers that 
the air is quite blackened with them. On a 
hot day in August, 1893, when on Ben Bheula 
(a mountain to the west of Loch Goil), at a 
height of some two thousand feet above the sea, 
I was sitting on a little heathery knoll when 
I suddenly found myself surrounded by a cloud 
of black ants, which crawled into my nostrils, 
ears and mouth, in fact, all over every exposed 
part of my body. Fortunately I had a gauze 
net, such as is used for catching butterflies, 
with me. This I quickly dropped over my 
head, beat a hasty retreat, and soon got clear 
of the vast horde, which must have numbered 
millions. In some cases their numbers have 
been so great that they have been taken for 
smoke. Thus, in 1866, a paragraph in a daily 
paper recorded the occurrence of an immense 
swarm of ants round the spire of the church in 
Coburg. Firemen prepared to make the ascent, 
and the whole neighborhood turned out to see 
the fire. When the firemen reached the top 
of the tower they were seen by the spectators 
below to be apparently warding off the attacks 
of something, and rapidly descending. They 
reported that the smoke was nothing more 
than millions of winged ants gyrating about 
the steeple. 

As far back as 1814 another remarkable 
swarm was recorded by the captain of a hulk 
lying in the Medway, who noticed something 
black floating down the river with the tide. 
A boat was sent off, and a bucketful of the 
suspicious matter brought on board, when it 
was found that the floating substance was a 
mass of winged ants. The report states that 
the living mass was about five or six miles long, 
eight or ten feet broad, and six inches thick.— 
J. W. Tutt in “ Woodside, Burnside, Hillside 


and Marsh.” 


Argon.—At the Oxford meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the advancement of scieuce, 
held near the close of last summer, Lord Ray- 
leigh and Prof. Ramsay made the preliminary 
announcement of certain experiments performed 
by them, tending to show the presence in our 
atmosphere of another gaseous element besides 
oxygen and nitrogen. The attention of the 
wholescientific world was immediately attracted, 
for should their results be confirmed, the dis- 
covery would undoubtedly prove the most fa- 
mous in chemical investigation of recent times. 
The announcement was rather tentative in 
form, and its authors have since been acrimoni- 
ously attacked by various scientific writers who 
claimed that its ground was entirely too insuf- 
ficient. In the meantime, however, without 
making any reply, the investigators have pro- 
ceeded with their experiments, and have re- 
cently made a more definite statement of their 
results. For a long time (Cavendish, Lord 
Rayleigh’s famous predecessor, at Cambridge 
University, fully one hundred years ago, hav- 
ing called attention to the fact) it has been 
recognized that nitrogen obtained from our at- 
mosphere, differed from that procured by chemi- 
cal means, being about ,%; of one per cent. 
heavier; neither could it all be changed into 
nitrous acid by the passage of an electric spark. 

Upon the evening of First Month 31st, 1895, 
the Royal Society met in London, at the Lon- 
don University, its own rooms not being suffi- 
ciently ample for the occasion, to hear from 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay the further 








results of their experiments. They detailed 
the methods by which the oxygen is removed 
from the air, by passing a current of it over 
red hot copper; the nitrogen being left as a 


residual gas. The latter is now treated with 
magnesium dust at a high temperature. After 
a tedious process this “nitrogen” is reduced in 
bulk to about only one per cent. of the origi- 
nal amount of air experimented upon. This 
residue is a colorless gas, approximately one- 
half heavier than nitrogen. Whether it bea 
new element, or a compound, or another and 
heavier form of nitrogen, just as ozone is of 
oxygen, yet remains to be proved. The dis- 
coverers lean to the former view. I have 
named the substance “Argon,” that is, unen- 
ergetic or idle, implying its lack of chemical 
affinity, as yet all attempts to get it to com- 
bine with other elements, as well as those to 
split it up into its components, if it has such, 
having failed. 

Prof. Crookes, the greatest living authority 
on spectroscopy, has examined its spectrum 
and finds it to consist of a series of fine lines, 
pretty well distributed from the red to the vio- 
let. Prof. C. Otszenewski, of Cracow, the great 
authority upon liquid gases, finds that it boils 
at 187° c., and melts at 189.6°c. The liquid 
being very heavy. 

With the great impetus that will be given 
to investigations on this line by these announce- 
ments, we may hope ere long to learn more 
that is definite relative to this substance with 
which we are brought into such constant con- 
tact. 

Whatever its first place may be—among the 
elements, with the chemical symbol A, or among 
compounds—British science has scored a very 
notable triumph. Those best able to judge 
seem inclined to believe that the discovery 
is that of an element. They are mostly En- 
glishmen, however, and national pride may 
have something to do with their present views on 
the subject, as well as with the adverse criti- 
cism which has originated largely in other 
countries. G. V., JR. 

Third Month 2nd, 1895. 


A Tropical Forest.—Above our heads is a 
verdant roof, which shuts out every ray of sun- 
light from beneath; and we wander among the 
columns of this great structure as if it were the 
mazes of some interminable cave. The columns 
are enormous brown pillars, or stalactites, stretch- 
ing from floor to roof, their resemblance to the 
work of an architect being increased by the 
almost universal provision of buttresses. 

All are on the same level. No individual 
can afford to let another get above him. Every 
one is straining upward to obtain a little more 
sunlight, but there are no laggards. It is rare 
indeed for a giant mora or silk-cotton tree to rise 
above its fellows, so that looked at from above 
the surface is a uniform level—a verdant plain, 
undulating with the ground on which it stands. 
Thousands of little streams flow through the 
arcade without breaking the continuity. But 
here and there a great river produces the effect 
of an embankment, as the forest slopes down 
into the water. 

To the casual observer inside the forest every- 
thing appears almost lifeless. These gigantic 
buttressed pillars are emblems of strength and 
power, but they do not seem to utilize their 
capabilities. Look a little closer, however, and 
a flood of light is thrown upon the matter. 
Everything in nature has its purpose, and we 
may be quite sure that the force and energy 
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stored up in the giants of the forest are there 
for use. And that they are used is equally 
evident, on patient investigation. Every one 
of these trees is a living creature, straining to 
hold its own in the battle for life, and continu- 
ally struggling with its fellows for the mastery. 
Under our feet are interlacing roots, filling up 
every inch of ground; and above our heads 
expanses of leaves to prevent a single ray of 
light being wasted. These represent the labor 
of many years—positions gained by unremit- 
tent effort. Thousands of competitors have 
been overcome in the struggle, and here we have 
the strongest and fittest surviving to continue 
the strife. For it does not follow that because 
they have attained a certain position, they are, 
therefore, the more able to take things quietly. 
They are surrounded by neighbors, every one 
of which is prepared to take advantage of the 
least opportunity. They spread their branches 
over each other, push through any little aper- 
ture where light has been allowed to penetrate, 
doing their level best to smother the weak ones. 
Fortunately, however, every tree is continually 
on the watch, and as his neighbor raises him- 
self a little, he extends a branch upward to 
cope with the enemy. Down below a similar 
struggle is going on. In the same way that 
the branches strive to gain a little more sunlight 
so the roots strain after food and water. They 
stretch to long distances, here climbing over or 
under the great feet of their rivals, and there 
disputing every drop and morsel with their 
delicate fibrous mouths. Above, as well as 
below, the immediate surroundings are occupied 
by dense assemblages of branches, through 
which it is impossible to penetrate, but in both 
places there are always extensions to long dis- 
tances. These wind in and out for hundreds 
of feet, always looking out for the necessaries 
of life and for material with which to carry on 
the struggle—In the Guiana Forest. 


Insect Mimiecry—“A Grayling butterfly gets 
up quite under our feet. A large conspicuous 


butterfly whilst on the wing, it disappears as if 


by magic as it drops on the chalk path a few 
yards ahead of us. But we keep our eyes fixed 
on the spot where it disappeared, and walk 
towards it, taking great care that our shadow 
does not fall across the spot so as to disturb it. 
That is certainly the exact spot where it alight- 
ed, but we cannot see it. 
the white chalk except a prettily marbled peb- 
ble. The butterfly certainly did not get up 
again, so we look more carefully than before, 
but we cannot see it. 
then, after all, in spite of our keen outlook. 
Wait a moment! Draw your stick over the 
spot a few inches above the ground. The shad- 
ow of the stick falls on the pebble, when, lo! 
that apparent pebble becomes immediately trans- 
formed into a Grayling butterfly. Another gets 
up, followed by many others, and after a little 
practice we are able to distinguish them more 
readily. Many, though, elude our most care- 
ful search, their greyish, marbled under-sides 
enabling them to defy detection until the shad- 
ow of our sticks or bodies falls across them. 
Not infrequently we mistake a real pebble for 
a butterfly."—J. W. Tutt in “ Woodside, Hill- 
side, Burnside and Marsh.” 
enteeinianadiiisinmniintien 


“Tue more I came to feel and perceive the 
love of God and his goodness to flow forth upon 
me, the more was I humbled and bowed in my 
mind to serve Him, and to serve the least of his 
people among whom I walked.”—S. Crisp. 












There is nothing on | 


It must have flown off 


The One-Man System. 


1.—The setting up of one man to be the sole 
and exclusive pastor, teacher, etc., of a Church 
is a human device, and forms a part of the 
widespread corruption of Christianity. 

2.—Not only is the system without apostolic 
authority or precedent, but it is irreconcilable 
with numerous exhortations ; such, for example, 
as those addressed to the Church, or body of 
believers, at Corinth. (See 1 Cor. xiv.) 

3.—The Apostolic epistles to Churches are all 
addressed to believers, as a body, and not to 
ministers. 

4.—The practice of the early Church was al- 
together different from that now prevailing ; it 
encouraged, and in no way hindered the exer- 
cise of the spiritual gifts of its members.*—(1 
Cor. xii: 31; Rom. xv: 14; Heb. v: 12.) 

5.—It is a remarkable fact that, even under 
the Jewish dispensation, the worshippers in the 
synagogues enjoyed far more liberty than is now 
allowed to Christians in their assemblies, as ap- 
pears from Acts xiii: 15; ix: 20; xiv. 1; xvil: 
17; xviii. 4, 26; and John xviii: 20.) 

6.— This system is directly opposed to the 
spirit and teaching of such Scriptures as 1 Cor. 
xii: 11-21; Rom. xii: 48; Eph. iv: 7-16; 1 
Pet. iv: 10, 11; 1 Thess. v: 11. 

7.—It is the will of Christ that we should 
“not forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is ;” and equally 
is it his will that, when thus assembled, we should 
“ exhort one another.” (Heb. x: 24, 25.) 

8.—By this human arrangement the com- 
mand, “Quench not the Spirit; despise not 
prophesyings,” is too often set aside. (Acts ii: 
18; Heb. ii: 4; 1 Cor xii: 7-11.) 

9.—The effect of this transference of nearly 
all responsibility to one man is the marked in- 
difference and apathy which it engenders. The 
sense of individual responsibility becomes to a 
great degree lost in the church. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel devolves upon a single in- 
dividual, whilst others who may have been 
divinely called to the work, and might have 
become able ministers of Christ, are prevented 
by the false systems of men from exercising 
their gifts fur the edification of the Church. 
(See 1 Cor. xii: 25; Phil. ii: 4; 1 John iii: 16; 
svc 32.) 

10.—Another evil, consequent upon this sys- 
tem, is the setting up of caste in the Church, 
and forming believers into two distinct classes 
clergy and laity, than which nothing could be 
more opposed to the spirit and teaching of the 
New Testament. “Call no man Rabbi, or Mas- 


* “Tn the first Churches, not only some, but all who 
had received spiritual light in the gifts of knowledge 
and utterance, did teach and instruct others as they 
had opportunity.”— Dr. John Owen. (Died 1682.) 

The Church at Rome, in its letters to the Church at 
Corinth, about A. p. 96, says—“ The admonition which 
we practice one toward another is good, and extremely 
useful.”—Clement. (Let. 1. Chap. 56.) 

Dr. Bunsen, speaking of the Church ordinances of 
the ante-Nicene age (centuries third and fourth), in 
relation to Apostolic practice, says—“ Teaching and 
praying were open to every one in the Church of the 
Apostles, every man acting as a priest and anointed 
of the Lord.” — Hippo/ytus and his Age. ( Vol. ILL, Page 
wet} 

W. Elfe Tayler, in his work, “ Hippolytus and the 
Christian Church,” says—“ From the pastoral letters 
of Paul it is evident that all Christians originally had 
the right of praying in the public assemblies, and also 
| of speaking to the edification of brethren.”—( Page 

159.) 
| Dr. Neander, in his history of the Church, says that, 
| in the time of the Apostles, “ Each one had a right to 
| express what affected his mind, in the assembly of the 
’ brethren.” —( Vol. I, Page 171.) 
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ter; for one is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” (Matt. xx: 25-28; xxiii: 
8-11.) Christ is the alone Head, and each sepa- 
rate believer a member of his body, the Church. 
We are also “ members one of another ;” there- 
fore are we told to pray one for another—confess 
our faults one to another—be subject one to an- 
other—exhort one another—and have the same 
care one for another. “ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female ; for ye are all onein Christ Jesus.” Paul 
knew of no such class distinctions. His fellow- 
laborers were not.a clerical order. (See Rom. 
xvi: 1-23; Col. iv: 7-15; Phil. iv: 3; 1 Cor. 
xvi: 12-19). Believers are all alike priests. 
(1 Pet. ii: 5, 9.) 

11.—The one-man system has necessarily led 
to the establishment of a paid and professional 
ministry, against which the Church is repeatedly 
and solemnly warned, as an ever-fruitful source 
of corruption. (1 Thess. ii: 9; 2 Thess. iii: 8- 
12); Rom. xvi: 18; 2 Pet. ii: 3.) A paid and 
humanly ordained priesthood is the main sup- 
port of every false system of religion. (Rom. 
xvi: 18; Tit.i; 11; 1 Tim. vi: 5.)\—London 
Friends’ Tract Association. 





Items. 


—The Independent says, ‘There is one thing to 
be said to those who have large responsibilities as 
employers of labor. It is an imperative duty that 
they observe a conciliatory attitude toward their 
employes. A nan who treats his employes like 
Christian brethren, who is interested in them, who 
shows that he is not a mere selfish money gatherer, 
is very much more likely to get on well with his 
employes than one who is overbearing, even if he 
be reasonable. Strikes do not come so much from 
the unreasonableness of the employers as they do 
from their ungraciousness. An employer should 
keep himself in touch with his workmen, and not 
simply deal with them at long range through his 
foremen. It is as much his business to know how 
his workmen are getting on as it is to know how 
his work is getting on. There is such a thing as 
religion in business, as a soul in a corporation. 

The Orphanage of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
— Allen J. Tomlinson, the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, informs us that the orphanage 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting is now open. 
Calvin Osborne is superintendent, and . liza H. 
Osborne is matron. Applications for the admit- 
tance of orphans are being considered. It is the 

»urpose of the Committee to admit healthy children 
Geenesn the ages of three and twelve years. While 
the arrangements are not entirely complete, the 
home is comfortably equipped. 
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Some weeks ago we received two letters from 
North Carolina, both of which indicate the suffer- 
ing and unsettlement caused by the introduction 
among Friends in that State of methods of so- 
called religious work, not consistent with the 
long established doctrines and practices of the 
Society of Friends. 

One of these gives an account of the last days 
of William Hackett, of Gmilford County, N.C., 
who died in 1880, more than eighty years of 
age. He was deeply affected with the sense of 
the lapse from primitive Quakerism and the 
hurtful consequences of it to the best interests 
of individuals caught in the snare, and to the 
devastating effect of it in our religious Society. 
Uttering on his death-bed many expressions 
evincing the exercise of his mind upon the 
subject. 
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The other letter speaks of one of their Quar- 
terly Meetings, in which “ Pure Quakerism is 
at a very low ebb,” and says that many of the 
conservative Friends have ceased going to meet- 
ings. We do not doubt that it must be a great 
trial to those Friends who desire to walk in the 
footsteps of the flock of Christ’s companions to 
have their religious meetings disturbed by a 
series of lifeless performances undertaken in 
the will of man; and we desire to sympathize 
with, and be cautious about criticising those 
who are placed in such circumstances ; yet we 
hope they will guard against that impatience of 
suffering which is natural to man; and move 
only as “the Lord opens their way, manifesting 

on all proper occasions their disapproval of 
everything opposed to the principles of Friends, 
and endeavoring to keep near in spirit to their 
Divine Master. 

We do not deny that there may be a limit to 
endurance, and that a proper time may come 
for a withdrawal from meetings which appear 
to be altogether given over to the fast element ; 
what is needed to be guarded against is over- 
hasty action, and the promptings of the crea- 
turely will; for action of this kind will not be 
attended with a full evidence of peace. 

North Carolina is a section of our country 
which has been signally honored in times past 
by the Head of the Church, in raising up from 
among its people noble instruments for the 
spread of his Truth in the world. May the living 
members who are left seek to dwell themselves 
under true religious exercise of mind, and wit- 
ness preservation on every hand, and in the 
Lord’s own way and time become prepared 
vessels in his house for such service therein as 
He may call for at their hands. This is the 
rock upon which Christ builds his Church, and 
there is no other. 


In a letter of sympathy and friendship re- 
ceived from our valued Friend, Juseph Morris, 
of Cardington, Ohio, he says: “ First-day schools 
as they are held now are decidedly unfavorable” 
[to Quakerism. ] We believe the testimony of 
our aged Friend, who has spent the most of a 
long life in efforts to promote the spread of re- 
ligion, largely by the circulation of tracts and 
good books, is worthy of attention. The ground- 
work of vital religion is in submission to the 
visitations of the Spirit of Christ, and saving 
knowledge is that communicated by Him, and 
experienced by the contrite soul. The practical 
tendency of the Bible school system, if inju- 
diciously practised, is to lead the pupil to place 
too much dependence on an intellectual knowl- 
edge of truths connected with religion, instead 
of the possession of the thing itself. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—Captain Crossman, of the Colom- 
bian Line steamer Allianca, reported to Secretary 
Gresham last week that on Third Month 8th, when 
off the east end of the Island of Cuba, his vessel was 
fired upon by a Spanish gunboat. Captain Crossman 
did not pay any attention to the shots, which all fell 
short, and continued on his course. Captain Crossman 
could not understand the motive, unless the Spaniard 
wanted the American to salute the Spanish flag. Sec- 
retary Gresham has instructed our Minister at Madrid 
to inform the Spanish Government that the United 
States “ will expect prompt disavowal of the unanthor- 
ized” act of the Spanish gunboat which fired upon the 
steamer’ Allianca, “ and due expression of regret on the 
part of Spain.” The United States, Secretary Gresham 
also says, insists “ that immediate and positive orders 
be given to Spanish naval commanders not to interfere 
with legitimate American commerce passing that chan- 
nel.” (the Windward Passage.) 

On the 12th instant, the United States Circuit Court 
at Charlestcn, 8. C., ordered the release of the crew of 
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a vessel which brought a cargo of liquor to Charles- 
ton, from Savannah. The cargo had been seized and 
the men arrested by State Dispensary constables. The 
Court held that the dispensary law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Assemblyman Nixon’s concurrent resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution giving 
women the right to vote has passed the New York 
Assembly by a vote of 80 to 31. 

Colorado has but one copper mine, located in 
Chaffee County. Since the date of its discovery it 
has produced 5,474,000 pounds of metal. 

As a number of negro stevedores were about to begin 
work on the steamship Engineer, in New Orleans, on 
the morning of the 12th instant, they were fired upon 
by a mob of white men. Five were killed and a num- 
ber wounded. There were but few policemen present, 
and no arrests were made. The stevedores are now 
working under military protection. 

A despatch of the 13th instant from Denver, Col., 
says: ** Mob rule has reigned among the miners in the 
coal camps of Huerfano County since Sunday night, 
and seven of their victims—all but one Italians—have 
been slain by bullets from the mob’s Winchesters. 
Four of the Italians were killed from ambush yester- 
day while being taken prisoners in a wagon to the 
jail at Walsenberg after a coroner’s commitment for 
complicity in the murder of Abner J. Hixon, a tem- 
perance suloon-keeper at Rouse. An American boy, 
who was driving the wagon, was unintentionally killed 
by the fusilade of bullets.” 

Governor McIntire, of Colorado, has issued a pro- 
clamation announcing a reward of $1000 for the arrest 
and conviction of those who were implicated in the 
killing of the Italians at Walsenburg. 

The consumption of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States increased from 3.22 gallons per capita 
in 1860 to 18.04 gallons per capita in 1893. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 538, being 
32 less than the previous week, and 107 more than the 
corresponding week wf 1894. Of the whole number, 
264 were males and 274 females: 108 died of pneu- 
monia ; 59 of consumption; 44 of heart disease; 31 of 
old age; 20 of influenza; 18 of apoplexy; 18 of con- 
vulsions ; 17 of bronchitis; 15 of typhoid fever; 14 of 
marasmus; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of 
Bright’s disease; 12 of diphtheria; 11 of casualties; 
10 of paralysis, and 9 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, 
coupon, 112 a 113; 5’s, 115} a 116; 
a 110. 

Corton was firm, and ic. per pound higher, but de- 
mand from spinners was only moderate. Middling 
uplands quoted 63c. per pound. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $18.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $18.00 a $18.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2 00 a $2.15; 
32.20 a $240; No, 2 winter family, 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $ 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., ‘straight, $2.70 a 
$2.90; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3. spring, clear, 
$2.60 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.75; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was scarce and firmly held at $2.85 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 61} a 61 3c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 49 a 49ke. 
No. 2 white oats, 37 a 37he. 

BEEF CATTLE were in good demand, and with a 
light supply, prices advanced } to }c.: extra, 5} a Sjc.; 
good, 5 a 5ge.; medium, 42 a 4fc.; common, 4} a 43e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 5 a She. 5 : good, 4} a 
4%c.; medium, 4 a 4j¢c.; common, 3} a 3}c.; culls, 14 
a 3c.; lambs, 4 a 6}e. 

Hoas.— Western, 63 a 63c.; State, 6 a 6te. 

ForEIGN—The strike of bootmakers in England 
has been extending throughout the week, until Sev- 
enth-day last, when there were 200,000 idle opera- 
tives in that industry. The strike affects all the shoe 
factories in England, except those in Stafford, Nor 
wich and Bristol. Some of the London trades-unions 
are granting ten shillings a week to the strikers. The 
employers are not in the least anxious, declaring 
that they have enormous stocks yet unsold. Never- 
theless, they are preparing to protect themselves by 
the employment of American labor-saving machinery. 

A despatch of the 17th instant from London states 
that the United Press correspondent in Madrid tele- 
graphed that the whole Sagasta Cabinet has resigned, 
and General Martinez de Campos has been appointed 
Captain General of Madrid. General Campos will 
take command of the troops and probably will be the 
next Premier, as there is a general feeling that a 
strong hand in the Government is an imperative ne- 


cessity just now. During the final council of the Sa. 
gasta Cabinet a committee of officers went to the 
Council room and asked for the Premier. They de- 
manded that he suppress the Resumen, which had 
published reflections upon the courage of the officers’ 
corps, and propose to parliament severely repressive 
press laws. The Premier declined to make any such 
concessions. 

A despatch from Madrid to the Pull Mall Gazette 
says the resignation of the Cabinet arose from a 
difference of opinion among the Ministers as to the 
method of proceeding against the newspapers which 
have attacked the army. Despite the decision of the 
Supreme Court in favor of procedure under the press 
law, Gen. Lopes Dominguez, Minister of War, insisted 
that the Cabinet should issue a decree requiring the 
offending editors to be tried by court-martial. This 
was opposed by all the civil ministers, and the differ- 
ence became so pronounced that Premier Sagasta de- 
clared it impossible for the Cabinet to further exist 
in harmony. The Ministry therefore resigned. 

A syndicate is forming in Belgium to import Cana- 
dian horses. Its agents will go to Canada to open 
the trade. 

The Tugzeitung announces that Baron von Wiss- 
mann, the African explorer, has been appointed Goy- 
ernor of East Africa. 

Official advices received at Washington announce 
that the powers of Viceroy Li Hung Chang, the Chi- 
nese Peace Commissioner, are to negotiate upon four 
points: 1. The independence of Corea: 2. A money 
indemnity ; 3. Cession of territory; 4. The readjust- 
ment of treaty relations between the two countries in 
regard to commercial relations, extra territorial juris- 
diction, and other matters previously covered by treat- 
ies which have been terminated by the war. Li Hung 
Chang’s credentials read simply ‘to nezotiate,”’ but 
he is clothed with full powers for this purpose. 

Advices from Melbourne announce the arrival there 
of the Norwegian steamer Antarctic, after an unsuc- 
cessful cruise in search of whales and seals, during 
which she reached longitude 74 south. 

Nothing was known in Havana officially as to a 
Spanish cruiser’s firing upon the American steamer 
Allianea off the Cuban coast, on the 14th instant. 
The Department of Marine Affairs has telegraphed 
to Santiago and Gibara for details. 

A despatch from Mapima, Mexico, says that the 
colony of 1000 negroes recently established there is 
rapidly going to pieces. The negroes are leaving for 
their old homes in Georgia and Alabama in squads. 

The total amount of beer drank in the world during 
1893 is estimated by a German statistician at 4,500,- 
000,000 gallons. 
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NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpDING ScHooL.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philad’a, on the 29th inst., at 11 A. 
M. The Committee on Instruction meet the same 
day at 9 A. M. We. Evans, Clerk. 

TRACT Ameren OF Seaems. — The Annnal 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Com- 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth- 
day evening, the 27th inst, at 8 o’cluck. All interested 
Friends are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 

Puita., Third Month, 1895. 






do., extras, 
$2.40 a $2.50; 
$2.75; Western 












































WeEstrown BoarpInG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 












Wantep.—At Friends’ Boarding School for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York, a Friend to assist 
the matron in domestic duties. Application may be 
made to 

SaraH E. Smiru, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 
Ann W. Fry, No. 870 N. Sixth St., . 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St. “ 






































Diep, at her residence in Germantown, Philad’a, 
Second Month 14th, 1895, Hannan H. SMEDLEY, 
widow of the late Enos Smedley, in the ninetieth 
yearof her age A member of Frankford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. “ A shock of corn fully ripe” 
gathered into the Heavenly Garner. 








WILLIAM H.P tL E'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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